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} are glad to fill it up, by fresh and fresh’ 


| accessions of intelligence, concerning this 


GUILT.—A TRAGEDY. 

We have read, with much gratification, | 
the first article of the thirty-second number 
of Blackwood’s Magazive.. It contains 


tracts, from a tragedy recently translated 
from the German of Adolphus Muliner ; 
a name of recent eminence, but of hich, 


promise, if the tragedy of “ Guilt, or the ) 


Anniversary,” affords a pledge of what 


ing and deep thinking, as we knew no- 
‘thing so we cared nothing about them ; 

‘but she has given such an outline of their’ 
| moral and intellectual magnitude, that we | 


favoured region of mind. From her ge- 
neral remarks we learn, that the Germans, 


_ till a late period, have exhibited only trans- 
some fine remarks, and very beautiful ¢x- 


lations upon the stage; that Leping was 





| 


science will spring up, as from a fountain, 
within, and diffuse its bitterness and sharp- 
ness through every moment of life, cor- 
roding every specious pleasure, and de- 
stroying every dear tie. How far he has 


if * . . . 
, succeeded in proving and enforcing this 


important truth, is suggested by an abler 


_remarker, in the subsequent columns. 


From Blackwood's Magazine, of November, 1819. 


the first in this department of literature; | 


that multitudes have succeeded him; that 


the chief of these, Goethe, Schiller, and 


Kotzebue, are authors of the first order of 
genius. That they are indeed so, we are 


“ This tragedy, which is the first dra- 
matic piece of regular length and construc- 


tion that has proceeded from its author, 
produced a most powerful impression when 


may be anticipated from his poetic talents | feelingly persuaded : for they have so melt- 
in the department of the drama. } ‘ed and moved the bottom of our hearts; 

That portion of the German drama | they have so afiected us, in spite of the 
which has been translated into English, | power of the best principles, and the se-. 
and which has become popular in this | yerest censures, that we know none but 
country, and in England, has been interest- | those who have gone down into the depths | 
ing, and, in some instances, splendid; but | of the human bosom, and have fathomed 
spectators of reflection, and of moral re- | its sympathies and proved its frailties, 
finement, have regretted that performances | could know how to touch us thus. The 
so fascinating, are not only defective in \pe wer to do this, constitutes, in our opi- 
clevation and purity of sentiment, bet ther. ene of the most indubitable charac- 
they embellish licentious manners” aud iIteristics of great genius. He who can 
criminal passions, with the lustre of false | |make us weep for Werter, when we ought 
dignity ; and combine them with such traits | to despise him for his weakness; he who 
of loveliness, and such imposing external | can inspire admiration for Charles de Moor, 
concomitants, as not only to conceal the Fehon oo ought to abhor the perversion of 
natural deformity of vice, but to make it | reason and principles; he who can make 


, this ' 


dazzling, and, apparently, beautiful. 
‘The genuine result of these plays ail 
be, not only to reconcile us to those crimes 
which would lay waste the whole of the 
moral world, but would endear and re- 
commend them to us; would not only in- 
spire complacency towards specious offend- 
ers, but would lead us to follow their. 


ment, 


We are happy to derive from that coun-') 


. try, whence the baneiul influence to which | 
we have alluded has been imported, a 


'us love Mrs. Haller, when she is not only | 


to be pitied, but condemned; is gifted with , thought, purpose, and expression ; but of 


for such writers not 


only affect the imagination, but operate | not a few of their most favourite pieces, 


formed on the Greek model, and in which 


poets leave a blot or a glory upon their those who are acquainted with their litera- 


contemporaries; and the stain may be dif- | 


; ‘fused, or the light be reflected through an | 
courses, and conduct us to their punish-) 


‘no ordinary talent: 


upon the hearts and lives of men. Such 


indefinite series of succeeding generations. 


| precursors of the drama; and we hope 
jalso, that he will continue to devote them 





very affecting and powerful antidote; for H to the noblest and purest purpose—that of || 


such we consider the strong and striking || 


expressions of remorse and misery, dis- 
played in Mullner’s tragedy. 
Almost all the reading’ world are ac- 


quainted with Madame a’ Stael’s admirable 


work upon Germany. Before we were 





thus introduced to this people of deep feel- 


recommending virtue. How can this be | 
idone with more effect than by showing that | 
‘the retribution of the heart is even more | 
‘sure than the retribution of events—by | 
convincing him who is assailed by tempta- 





tion, that though the arrow may not be events, incidents, and. personages. 


(the simplicity, both of the story itsclf, and 


aimed from without, yet the venom of con- 





brought forward on the Vienna stage; and 
continued, during many weeks, to form 


‘the chief subject of conversation among 


the highly elegant and cultivated audience 
of that city. It has since been acted with 
distinguished success on almost all the other 


_ stages of Germany; and has, in fact, al- 


ready taken a place quite superior to that 
of any drama written for many years in the 


_ language of that country. There are many 


minor excellenacies which have had their 
share in creating so speedily, for the piece, 
“glcction; but the main cause 
of it must, without all doubt, be sought in 
the profoundness of those views of man 
and his whole destiny, which have heen 
imbodied by the author in his performance ; 


Lagh 


_ views which were never before, perhaps, 


imbodied in any German drama, with so 
much consistent and uniform seriousness of 


which scattered traces may be found in 


ture in many of its other branches, will 
see abundant reason for supposing there is 


‘much to harmonize with the prevailing 


We feel a hope that the author of “Guilt” | spirit of German thought and philosophy. 


is endowed with the choicest gifts of his } The interest of this tragedy is deep—it 
grapples with, and reveals, so far as they 


can be revealed, many of the most hidden 


mysteries of the human soul. The cle- 
ments of feeling, of which it chiefly makes 


| “use, are, indeed, simple elements, unper- 


plexed in the main with any sophistical or 
fantastic intermixtures, and undisguised by 
any considerable crowding together of 
But 
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ef the passions which it developes, does 
not diminish, but very greatly increase the 
effect of the whole drama. There is enough 
to satisfy both the eye and the imagination ; 
and, surely, there is more than enough to 
awaken trains of reflection that must be 
lasting, because they are essentially inex- 
haustible. The nobility of man, when he 
falls a free-will offering to his virtue; his 
poverty, his misery, when he has sinned 
against the voice of conscience, and feels 
himself thenceforth to be a cast-away—a 
limb dissevered, by unworthiness, from 
the harmonious whole of nature. 
are the great and beautiful ideas which this 
poet has undertaken to illustrate, by his 
living picture of the workings and the for- 
tunes of humanity. On that picture no 
man can look with unconcern; for who is 
he that is so pure and so happy, as to find 
nothing in such a picture that reflects back 
some faint jnageof what has passed within 
himself? The thoughts tliat be scarcely 
dare avow to himself, have ever, passed 
across his mind; the feelings that have 
been smothered—the passions that have 
been strangled in their evil birth—all these 
are forced back upon his memory; and in 
reading the tragedy of ‘ Guilt,’ every man 
bos 0 ga maa much 
he has been guilty. 

“ The mothes of Huge, a Spanish lady, 
being alarmed by some dark words of a 
gipsy, which promise nothing but evil for 
his fortunes, is prevailed upon, in the ab- 

_ sence of her husband, to give the boy to 
her friend, a northern countess, who is 
anxious to have an heir, and who presents 
him, in that character, to her own lord. 


He is carried to the Scandinavian castle of 


this lord; and educated there, in all the 


wild freedom, and wilder superstition of 


the north. Ere he has passed the limit 
of manhood, however, he travels over the 
world ; and is led, by his delight in review- 
ing the recollections of his infancy, to spend 
some years on the soil of Spain. Know- 
ing nothing of the secrets of his own strange 
history; and, in consequence of a change 
of name, being unknown in like manner 
to any person in Spain, he forms an inti- 


mate friendship with a young nobleman of 


his own age, and conceives an unfortunate 
_ passion for this friend’s beautiful wife. Af- 
ter long contending and struggling with his 
passion, his resolution is at last overcome, 
by the knowledge that his passion is fer- 
vently returned. The hononr 6f Elvira js 


These} 


are soon excited :—in his jealousy, he in- 


| stirrings of that guilty thougii™} which is 
destined to lead him to all his misery. He 
is slain by Huge in the forest; but it is 
supposed that he had fallen by an acciden- 
tal discharge of his own fowling-piece, and 
(amidst many sorrowful fears on her part, 
and some dark suspicions, but without any 
actual knowledge or belief of his guilt) he 
becomes the husband of the beautiful Elvira, 
who loves and is loved again, with all the 
matchless fervour of southern imagination 
and southern blood. They leave Spain, 
carrying with them the son of Elvira by 
her murdered husband, and take up their 
abode in the paternal castle of Hugo, where 
they spend a year in company with Hugo’s 
unmarried sister, Bertha; a lady whose 


those tumultuous miseries and pleasures, 
between which the life of the guilty hus- 
band, and the not innocent wife, is divided. 

“ It is on the evening of the day with 
which this year terminates, that the action 
of the play commences. Elvira appears 
alone upon the stage, beguiling the time 
with the music of her harp in her secret 


no more, and the suspicion’ of her lord | 


sults Hugo, and kindles thereby the first | 


tn tt 


Black cats are stationed ; and at last behold, 
Dancing in flames of blue and green, appears 
Even a whole armament of imps from hell : 

But if you hear not, close upon your ear, 

The owl ery,—“ Hugo :” you need never fear 
That he will not return. 

Elw. (Reproachfully.) Bertha!—and yet 
Thou mean’st it well ;—by jesting wouldst beguile 
And tranquillize my spirit. Oh, were this 
But apprehension ! 

Ber. Say, what is it more? 

Elv. Past sufferings now their wonted power 





pure northern simplicity of virtue and of 
happiness, affords a strange contrast to} 


assert, 
Even in my inmost heart ; for at the chase 
Perish’d my husband Carlos—Otto’s father. 

Ber. How !|—— 

Elv. He fell, his horse and he together ; 
And, in the fall, itself by accident 
Discharging, his own carabine then gave 
The mortal wound. 

Ber. Ah! then, forgive, I pray, 

My ill-tim’d mirth. But, tell me, why was this 

So long from me conceal’d ?— 

{ El. Thy brother, Bertha, 

Shuns all remembrance of that sad event ; 

For Carlos was his friend, and was to him 

Indebted for his life. The creditor 

| And debtor, more than brothers, lov’d each other 
Ber. Thou knew’st my brother, then, while 

Carlos lived ? 

Elev. (Confused.) No—Yes— ~ 

Ber. How's this ?—You leave me a free choice 
Of Yesand No. Thy lord was Hugo’s friend ;— 
You must have known each other. 

Elv. We—it was—(Afier she has by degrees 

forced herself to look up at Bertuad 








chamber, while Count Oerindur is engaged 
in the chase among the mountains. 


hang upon her mind; and the sudden 


strument, is sufficient, in the excited and 


sions, whose weight she cannot throw from 
her. 


ridicules her for indulging in it. 


yet 

The ways of northern spirits. [t is true, 

Beyond your Pyrenees, guitars may breathe 

From shadowy hollows, and terrific steeps, 

Prophetic music. But, in these cold realms, 

Spiritual guests another language hold. — 

Down through the chimney’s narrow throat the 
winds 

Allblow with swellingcheeks. Then all the doors 

At once fly open :—hands invisible 

Extinguish every light. The affrighted stork, 

Screaming, deyarts from the devoted house. _ 

The roof-tree craeks, portending sudden fall ;— 

Owls, great as eagles, at the window peck, 

!! White in the chimney-corner, spitting fire, 








A 
gloomy dread—a presentiment of some- 
thing about to befal her husband, seems to 


breaking of one of the strings of her in- 


feverish state of her fancy, to make her 
give words in solitude, to the apprehen- 


The sister of her husband comes 
into the chamber and observes her alarm; 
and being informed of its fantastic origin, 


} Sister! thy pure and penetrating mind 

Liknew will seal Elvira’s condemnation : 

Yet must I tell thee what has been to me 

The o'erflowing source of anguish. Hugo !— 
yes— 

T knew him—nay, I rovep him yet before 

The sudden death of Carlos. 

(She turns herself away; Bertua goes 
from her with the expression of disappro- 
bation. After a pause, Exvina resumes,) 

Tuerefore, now, 
A leaf that rustles in the evening breeze 
Will make me tremble. God has given me 

Hugo.— 

But still, methinks, just vengeance lies in wait, 
With sharp extended sabre, o’er the head 
Of that devoted sinner, that, led on 





«4 By passion wild, could dare, though butin thought, 
Bertha. (With cheerfulness.) You know not 


To anticipate a husband’s early doom.— 
Therefore, dread apprehension haunts Elvira, 
That she too soon and suddenly, may lose 
The gift bestow’d, but not deserved, of Heaven. 
(Bertna returns, looking on her 
as ff with compassion ) 
Ber. That conscience thus disturbs thine i in- 
ward peace, 
Bear humbly as a purifying penance ; 
It is my brother Hugo whom thou lovest, 
And Hugo’s sister cannot judge Elvira. 
(They embrace with emotion, and go seve- 
rally tothe windows. The rushing of the 
wind, already heard, becomes stronger 








and more perceptible in the few momen's 
of silence.) 
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Elv. Hear how the wind awakens onthe shore, 
And the nofth sea is roaring. All the stars 
Are veil’d in clouds, and from the obscure ho- 
_ rizon 

Comes the thick snow, by raging tempests driven; 

And, like the sands of the Arabian desert, 

In dusty whirlwinds rises up again, 

Covering the numb'd and frozen earth with 
wreaths, 

Like church-yard mounds, as if to mark the 
graves 

Of those that in the reckless storm have perish’d. 

(She comes from the window.) 

To me it rustles, even as if the air 

Were filled with vultures’ wings——Oh, Bertha, 
Bertha !— 

_Could’st thou but teach 1 me to restrain may fears 

For Hugo's safety ! 

Ber. Be composed, I pray you, 

With this assurance, that a band of hunters, 

On Danish horses mounted, cannot lose 

Their way through well known woods. 
when clouds 

Obscure the stars, still through the flaky drift, 

A soft resplendence falls to guide their course, 

Even mid the darkest paths of rocky vales. 

We call it snow-Licut ;—but in your warm! 
climes 

Bven is the name unknown. 


Besides, 





“ At this moment the sounds of hunting 
are heard faintly, and at a far distance— 
and Elvira, believing that her husband has 
returned, calls on her son Otto, to go forth 
and receive him at the castle gate. The 
boy obeys; but in a short time reterns | 





with intelligence, that a stranger had-ar-if 


rived, an old knight, he says, and a Spa- 
niard, with a retinue. The boy is delighted 
with the sight of their Spanish dresses, and 
the music of their Spanish speech—and he 
wonders why his mother should not par- 
take in his innocent joy. The stranger, | 
however, is hospitably received; and after , 
he has been conducted to his apartment, 
the conversation between Elvira and Ber- 
tha is resumed. The sister laments over 
the changed manners, and _ ill-concealed 
unhappiness of her brother. There is 
much beauty in the whole of this dialogue. 
Elvira says, towards its conclusion,— 


How? not happy ?—he is mine, 
And if he loves me, then he must be so. 
Ber. (With amelancholy smile, anddoubtfully 
shaking her head.) 
With inward peace his bosom deeply filled, 
And singing as he goes, when winter comes, 
To southern realms the white swan hies away. 
Thence duly he returns, with clearer voice, 
And plumage more resplendent—.Vet so Huco! 
Borne through the azure kingdoms of the main, 
Gaily he went, unrufled asthe swan, 
Strong as the mountain-eagle. But, alas! 
As he went forth, not so did he return 


The torch of his eternal energy. — 


| Your looks disturbed ? 





A storm of passions pry that blaze away | 


His lock’d up bosom, that but ill conceals 

The impulse to wild pleasure ; and his looks 

Retiring, dark,—that, when they meet in yours, 

Gleam after gleam of self-destroying fire— 
(She pauses.) 

Ah, these are not the signs of happiness !— 

That cannot live, unless where it is fed 

By calin repose and peace. 


| 
a 


“ At last, word is brought that the Count 
is safe, although he has been in great dan- || 
ger from the assault of a wild boar; and | 
shortly after, he enters the castle. He | 

| 








will not see Elvira till he has washed the 
blood from him; and while he is doing so, 





passage :-— 


Ber. How is it with you, sister ?—Why are ! 
thus }} 


Elv. That fearful narrative '— 

How vividly all came before my sight ! 

Oh, borrible ! 

Ber. Exaggeration all! - 

He who assists to cut away a branch } 

Makes it a towering tree. | 

Elv. (Possessed by-her own fancies. )— i 

Oh, Heaven protect me! 

He is a raging tiger! ° 

Ber. ‘Surprised.) Who? i} 

Flv. Count Hvuao. i 

Ber.. Surely you dream ! 

Elv. Ay, it was a frightful dream, 

That on our marriage night o’erpowered my soul. |, 

I thought to embrace my husband—when, be- | 

hold! 

A tiger glar'd upon me.—While I tell it 

Even now delirium almost seizes me.— 

I could not leave him ;—and I kissed his claws 

And bloody teeth.—He 
(She pauses overpowered by her 

imagination.) 

Ber. Phantoms all !—the offspring 

Of heated blood. 

Elv. Oh, no!—too true—too near 

Is the resemblance !—Bertha—say yourself— 

Does not the Count now every day become 

More wild and daring?—When he would embrace 

me, 
I throw myself all shuddering on his breast— 
He is indeed a tiger—whom I must 


+} 








~~ — 


That Holm—a babbling fool. 
Chance made the encounter somewhat rough 


| Danger there could be none. 
| Not suited for Elvira. 


oe 
EO 


Ber. ‘(Having looked after her.) 


Are these dire sufferings then, in fervid climes, 
Called dove °—(Deeply moved.)— Oh, had my 


brother staid at home! 


“ At the opening of the second act, Hugo 


is discovered reposing on a sofa in his 
chamber, quite exhausted with his fatigues. 

His sister Bertha enters, and a fine and 
highly dramatic conversation ensues be- 
tween them. 
of Elvira, and Hugo turns to go to his 
wife’s apartment. 


Bertha narrates the alarms 


Bertha says— 


——— the wild boar attack’d you, and you 
seized 


Him in your turn, and conquer'd him like Sam 


son, 


once more Bertha and Elvira are left alone, | Or Hercules, that with his hands alone, 
and the first act closes with this striking | ea lion could destroy. 


Hugo. He isa fool 
"Twas nothing 


and vex'd me.— 
Yet was the tale 


Ber. So it seem’d ; 


For almost like a corse with open eyes, 
| So haggar’d and so pale she look’d, when Holiw 


The story ended. Scarcely could her limbs 
Support her trembling frame. Yourself she 
eall'd : 


|| A ravenous beast, and then began to tell 
|| A frightful dream, that on her bridal-night,— 


(Hugo turns to go out.) 
But you are going? 
Hugo. | will go te her— 
If against me her heart has now been tarn’d, 
1 must take care to win it back again — 
‘Fis but when absent that Elvira hates me. 

Ber. Yet leave her time to be more tranquil- 

lized, 
Dear brother, and meanwhile impart to me, 
Thy faithful Bertha, what in truth it is 
That so disturbs thy peace —'Tis plain to all, 
In your intoxicated looks, the flame 
Of mutual passion glows, and you possess 
Each other with a church's benedietion, 

Hugo. (Half aside.) ‘The blessing of a priest— 

but not of heaven! 

Ber.- This union of true hearts will not remain 
Unblest by children.—What—I beg you tell me 
What can thas drive you from and to each other. 
Even like two ships on a tempestuous sea, 
Asunder borne, or on each other dash’d ? 

Hugo. Know I myself ?—Methinks the south 





With terror hate ; or even to madness love. 
Even while he gently leans himself upon me,— 
Sighs lovingly, with eyes demanding kisses ; 
Even then within those eyes a frightfal gleam 
Oft-times appears, that like the lightnings flash 
Pierces my frame; and mine own chosen hus- 
band 
Seems to me like a wild beast of the forest, 
That loves me,—yet might rend me, even to 
death !— 
(After a pause, and earnestly.) 
May heaven protect your pure and virgin heart 





To his paternal hearth and anxious friends. 


From such internal furies, that, conflicting, 





As in your bosom, so in his, prevails 


and north 
| Seana never kiss each other.—They are poles 
| Of one straight line divided by their axis.— 
| If the blind efforts of fierce violence, change 
That right line to a circle, and tie up 
The south and north together, for a space 
By force they may be join’d ;—but like the stee! 
Of a bent bow, that circle will return, 
Ere long, to what it was, and so remain. 
Ber. To clear up riddles, and afford solution 
To anxious doubts like mine, comparisons 
Will not suffice. 
Hugo. I have no more to give— 











i] Alternate urge me onto hate andlove. (Exit. 





Even to myself, no less than to my friends, 
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Tam a riddle-—In my feverish being — 
The hostile poles methinks are met together 
Born in the south, but here bred up, I feel © 
Nor here, nor there, like one that is at home.— 
Even as a tree, whose roots dislike the north, 
Yet in the south, his branches meet decay ; 
Here frozen in the stem, and there with leaves 
Inflam'd and parch’d.—Together in myself, 
¥ join both cold and heat,—and earth and hea- 
ven,— 

Evil and good. 

Ber. Delusive visions all !— 
Though first in Spain thine eyes beheld the light, 
Yet were our parents both from the same stock 
Of northern worthies. 

Hugo. Thine wereso, ‘tis true— 
My parents were of different origin. 

Ber. (Surprised.) How? 

(Huco starts or: perceiving that he has 
said more than he intended; then be- 
comes tranquil. 

Hugo. There is no reason now, 
‘Bhat I should still conceal, what on the field, 
Surrounded by his own victorious troops, 
While he lay dying in mine arms, thy father 
To me confided. 

Ber. Ah!—What must I hear ? 

Hugo. That I amor ruy BroTHER. 

Ber. (Who sinks on a chair, covering her face.) | 
Qh! poor Bertha! (Suddenly she springs up 


again.) 
Good Heavens !—and \~herefore ? 
Hugo. What alarms you thus? 
_ Ber. ‘Tis nothing. Pray tell on, 


Then follows the whole narrative of 
Hugo’s birth, which had been revealed to 
him by his supposed fathey at the moment 
of death. 


H 


[To be continued.] 





INSANITY. 


In a cause respecting a will at Darby as- 
sizes, evidence was given to prove the tes- 
tatrix (an apothecary’s wife) a lunatic, 
and, amongst other things, it was deposed 
she had swept a quantity of pots, lotions, 
potions, &c. into the street, as rubbish. 
“I doubt,” said the learned judge, ‘ whe- 
ther sweeping physic into the strects be a 
proof of insanity.” Trae my lord,” re- 
plied the counsel, “ but sweeping away the 
pots certainly was.” 

The advantage of conversation is such, 
‘that for want of company, a man had bet- 
ter talk toa post, than let his thoughts lie 
smoking and smothering. . 

Iie that knows how to make those he 
converses with, easy, hag found the true 
art of living, and of being welcomed and 
valued every where. * 

Pitch upon that.course of life which is 


= 


SKETCH BOOK.—No. VI. 

We shall not attempt any thing like a 
review of this most excellent work ; but 
merely discharge a duty by pronouncing 
the sixth number to be even superior to 
| those’ ‘which have preceded it. This num- 
‘ber comprises three sketches; viz. John 
Bull; The Pride of the Village; and the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. In the first, 
we are presented with a faithful, though 
ludicrous portrait of the English national 
Character, personified as a “ sturdy, cor- 
pulent old fellow, with a three cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cndgel.” These outlines are 
filled up in such a masterly style, that the 
literary, civil, religious, naval, and mili- 
beng features of this celebrated personage, 
‘are all exhibited at one view. In the last 
“article, entitled the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Knickerbocker is himself again; and 
‘in perusing it, we are involuntarily com- 
pelled to hold our sides. But the article 
which comes between these two, is the one 
‘to which we would more particularly di- 
rect the reader’s attention. 

The “ Pride of the Village,” is a “ sim- 
ple story, and such (says the author) as 
has often beer told.” But we will venture 
to say, that such a story has never before 
been told so well. An amiable village lass, 
dies with a broken heart, on account of 
being deserted by her lover. “ She had been 
the pupil of the village pastor—the favour- 
ite lamb of his little flock.”” When pre- 
siding as queen of the sports of May, “ she 
attracted the notice of a young officer, 
whose regiment had recently been quarter- 
ed in the neighbourhood.” They loved 
imperceptibly, and though he had made 
no formal declaration, ‘‘ perhaps there 
could not have been a passion betWeen the 
sexes more pure than this innocent girl’s.” 
Ardently as this affection was returned, 
however, her lover could never bring him- 
self to think of marrying a female so far 
beneath him; and remained in a state of 
the most painful irresolution, until his re- 
giment was ordered to the continent. But 
the sequel must be related in the author’s 
own inimitable language :— 

“‘ The idea of parting had never before 
occurred to her. It broke in at once upon 
her dream of felicity; she looked upon it 
as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and 
wept with the guileless simplicity of a child. 
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the most excellent, aod custom will render 
it the most delightful. 


He drew her to his bosom, and kissed the 








tears from her seft cheek, nor did he meet, 


a 


reel 





witha repulse, for there are moments of 
mingled sorrow aud tenderness, which hal- 
low the caresses of affection. He was na- 
turally impetuous; and the sight of beauty 
apparently yielding in his arms, the con- 
fidence of his power over her, and the dread 
of losing her for ever, all conspired to 
overwhelm his better feelings—he ventured 
to propose that she should leave her home, 
and be the companion of his fortunes. 

* He was quite a novice in seduction, and 
blushed and faltered at his own beseness : 
but so innocent of mind was his intended 
victim, that she at first was ata loss to 
comprehend his meaning ;—and why she 
should leave her native village, and the 
humble roof of her parents? When at 
last the nature of his proposals flashed 
upon her pure mind, the effect was wither- 
ing. She did not weep—she did not break 
forth into reproaches—she said not a word ; 
but she shrunk back aghast as from a viper, 
and gave him a look of anguish that pierced 
his very soul, and clasping her hands in 
agony, fled, as if for refuge, to her father’s 
cottage. 

** The officer retired, confounded, humi- 
liated, and repentant. It is uncertain what 
might have been the result of the conflict 
of his feelings, had not his thoughts been 
diverted by the bustle of de parture. New 
Scenes, new pleasures, and new compa- 
nions, svon dissipated his self-reproach, and 
stifled his tenderness. Yet, amidst the 
stir of camps, the revelries of garrisons, 
the, array of armies, and even the din of 
battles, his thoughts would sometimes steal 
back te the scene of rural quiet, and vil- 
lage simplicity—the white cottage—the 
footpath along the silver brook, and up the 
hawthorn hedge, and the little village maid 
loitering along it, leaning on his arm, and 
listening to him with eyes beaming with 
unconscious affection. 

“ The shock which the poor girl had re- 
ceived, in the destruction of all her ideal 
world, had indeed been cruel. Faintings 
and hystericks had at first shaken her ten- 
der frame, and were succeeded by a settled 
and pining melancholy. She had beheld 


\ifrom her window, the march of the de- 


parting troops. She had seen her faithless 
lover borne off, as if in triumph, amidst 
the sound of drum and trumpet, and the 
pomp of arms. She strained a last ach- 
ing gaze after him, as the morning sun 
glittered about his figure, and his plume 
waved i in the breeze: he passed away like 
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a bright vision from her sight, and left her |! which sometimes flushed her cheek, might || FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


all in darkness. 
< It would be trite to dwell on the parti- || “ In this way, she was seated between | 


| 
|| : her hands | —_ ; 
eulars of her after story. It was, like||them one Sunday afternoon; ie blatiees an erode calect, 


ether tales of love, melancholy. She|| were clasped in theirs, the lattice was| 
avoided society, and wandered out alone | thrown open, and the soft air that stole in, 
in the walks she had most frequented with brought with it the fragrance of the clus- 
her lover. She sought, like the stricken | tering honeysuckle, that her own hands 
deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, | had trained round the window. . 

and brood over the barbed sorrow that)! “ Her father had just been reading a 
rankled in her soul. She would sometimés } chapter in the Bible ; it spoke of the vanity | 
be seen sitting in the porch of the village | of worldly things, and the joys of heaven ; 
church late of an evening; and the milk-| it seemed to have diffused comfort and se- 


maids, returning from the fields, would | renity through her bosom. Her eye was } 


now and then hear her voice singing some ! fixed on the distant village church—the 
plaintive ditty in the hawthorn walk. She | bell had tolled for the evening service—the 
became fervent in her devotions at church, | last villager was lagging into the porch— 
and as the old people saw her approach, | and every thing had sunk into that hallow- 
so wasted away, yet with hectic bloom, jjed stillness peculiar to the day of rest. 
and that hallowed air which melancholy || Her parents were gazing on her with yearn- 
diffuses round the form, they would make ||ing hearts. Sickness and sorrow, which 
way for her, as for something spiritual ; || pass so roughly over some faces, had given | 
and, looking after her, would shake their |'to her’s the expression of a seraph’s. Al 
heads in gloomy foreboding. '|tear trembled in her soft blue eye —Was | 

“ She felt a conviction that she was has- 1 she thinking of her faithless lover ?—or| 


tening to the tomb, but looked forward ,to ‘| were her thoughts wandering to that dis- 
it as a place of rest. The silver cord that | tant church-yard, into whose bosom she 





j 


\| be the promise of returning health. 
| 


ON BEAUTIES. 


Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigva leguntar.” 
Virg. Ecl. 2. 
I believe it is generally allowed to be 
true, that many of those females, whom 
the world calls “ beauties,” very seldom 
enter the nuptial state; and if they do en- 
ter it, neither they nor their husbands can 
seriously hope for domestic felicity. When 
we reflect that the generality of young men, 
are more captivated with external beauty 
than with the beauties of the mind; and 
that those famed for their beauteous faces, 
have the greatest number of admirers, the 
fact that such remain longer in an unmar- 
ried state, than those females on whom 
nature has been less liberal of her favours, 
appears somewhat singular. But I think 
it may be accounted for, in most cases, in 
‘the following manner :—A beauty is gene- 
‘ral y surrounaea with a crowd of professed 
_adorers, who talk of nothing but flames 





jand darts; and who are continually ex- 





had bound her to existence was loosed, {|| might soon be gathered? 


and there seemed to be no more pleasure || “ Suddenly the clang of hoofs were’ 


under the sun. If ever her gentle bosom \ heard—a horseman gallopped to the cot- 


had entertained resentment against eeytion-be dismounted before the windew— 
i 


lover, it was extinguished. She was in- 
capable of angry passions; and in a mo- | 
ment of saddened tenderness, she penned | 
him a farewell letter. It was couched in| 
the simplest language ; but touching, from | 
its very simplicity. She told him that she| 
was dying, and did not conceal from him 
that his conduct was the cause. She even || 
depicted the sufferings she had experienced; | 
but concluded with saying, that she could | 
not die in peace, until she had sent him | 
her forgiveness and her blessing. | 

“ By degrees her strength declined, and] 
she could no longer leave the cottage. She, 


could only totter to the window, where, | 


; 


propped up in her chair, it was her en-| 
_joyment to sit all. day and look out upon 
the landscape. Still she uttered no com- 
plaint, nor imparted to any one the malady 
that was preying on her heart. She never 
even mentioned her lover’s name; but 
would lay her head on her mother’s bosom, 
and weep in silence. Her poor parents, 
hung in mute anxiety over this fading blos- 
som of their hopes, still flattering them- 
selves that it might again revive to fresh- 


the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and 
sunk back in her chair:—it was her re- 
pentant lover! He rushed into the house, 
and flew to clasp her to his bosom; but 
her wasted form—her death-like counte- 
nance—so wan, yet so lovely in its desola- 
tion, smote him to the soul; and he threw 
himself in an agony at her feet. She was 
too faint to rise—she attempted to extend 
her trembling hand ; her lips moved as if she 
spoke, but no sound was articulated—she 
looked down upon him with an expression 
of unutterable tenderness, and closed her 
eyes for ever.” 


——————— ee 





Tt is harder to avoid censure, than to 
gain applause: for this may be done by 
one great or wise action in an age; but to 
escape censure, a man must pass his whole 
life without saying or doing one ill or fool- 
ish thing. 

All the real pleasures and conveniences 
of life,. lie in a narrow compass; but it is 
the humour of mankind, to be always look- 
ing forward, and straining after those who 
have got the start of them im wealth and 











ness; and that the bright, unearthly bloom 


——, 


honour. 


tolling her lovely face, her bewitching 
eyes, &c. Now, a woman must be pos- 
sessed of a more than ordinary share of 
fortitude, if she can, without growing vain, 
| daily hear fer p¥aises reiterated in her 
ear. She cannot, it is almost next to an 
impossibility—scarcely is the soundest 
judgment proof against the intoxicating 
influence of well-timed flattery. 

She becomes fantastically pleased with 
herself, and presumes so far, on account 
of her handsome person, as to consider 
all the attention and praise she receives, as 
due to her superior merit. Nor is her am- 
bition dormant—she looks forward to new 
conquests, and receives, in anticipation, 
the adoration of new lovers. Hence, when 
offers of marriage are made her, she re- 


‘|| jects them ; flattering herself with the pros- 


pect of a more splendid alliance, and some- 
times dissolves her engagements with a 
man, whom it would be much to her inte. 
rest to marry, merely to gratify her whims, 
and to induce those around her to believe, 
that she is (for she feels like) a sort of so- 
vereign among her sex, and that she has 
all the young men in the country at her 
disposal. Should her lover chance to be 
a man of penetration, who would wonder, 
if upon his discovering her real character, 
he should discontinue his addresses. Be- 
sides, the oldtadage, that “ too much fa- 
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_\ female acquaintance, she should avoid go- 
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miliarity breeds contempt,” may be veri- 
fied in his case; for well did a poet say, 
that 


“ Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eyes, and palls upon the senses.” 


If one of these spoiled girls, should at 
length consent to give her hand to one of 
her lovers, there is very little hope of her re- 
formation even after her marriage. We can- 

not but feel a partiality for those who mani- 
fest a partiality for us; and a woman daily 
taught to consider herself superior to all 
her sex, cannot bat feel inclined to favour 
those who offer up such grateful incense to 
her charms; and if she has virtue enough 
to spurn criminal advances, she is at least 
‘in danger of loosing those qualities, which 
alone can render her sex amiable, and} 
which are so essential in the married state. 
For a woman to become a wile, it is ne- 
cessary for her to become, as it were, a’ 
new creature in many parts of her conduct. | 
She should regard the levities and fooleries 
which before delighted her, in the same, 
light that a person of mature years, re-| 
gards the trifles and toys of his mfancy.. 
Though she may associate with her young | 








ing abroad with them, unaccompanied by 
her husband; and as to her male acquaint- 
ances, with these she should break off all 
connexions. Innocent freedoms between 
the youtlof both sexes, which the most 
rigid of Diogenes would not cen- | 
sure before marriage, after that, become | 
criminal, prove injurious to the reputation | 
ef a virtuous womail, and often receives | 
constructions which do not at all redound | 
to her understanding or modesty. Now, | 
the vain beauty we have been describing, | 
it is easy to be imagined, will be far from 
conforming to rules such as these after 


*. matrimony. She may be tolerably well 


“pleased with her situation for the first few 
months; but submission to her husband is 
$0 opposite to the vain pleasure of rule, 
that she soon grows ill-natured, and thinks 
herself badly treated if she is contradicted 
ever so slightly, and seems, by her perverse- 
ness, to think that her husband should, like 
her lover, continually fawn and kneel be- 
fore her; and the society of her husband, 
however agreeable at first, at length proves 
dull, and for the solitary duties of a wife, 
she ‘has uo relish. When she finds that 

_ he alone is entitled to her favours, and that 


| soon grows negligent through pride, sluttish 
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ANECDOTES. 


through chagrin, and sometimes—infamous 
through resentment. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable 
only to those coquettes whose minds have 
been but little cultivated, and who have | 
nothing else to recommend them than a| 
fair exterior. ‘These, I may add, I have 


When an account of the assassination 
of the duke de Berri, in Paris, was first 
received here, (on Saturday last) it was 
publicly read in a certain tap-room of this 
city, for the benefit of the company, who 
paid the most profound attention while the 
|reader thus proceeded, (pausing occasion- 
the charity to think are but few in number. | ally, to make comments*and give expla- 

ZGIDIUS. | nations :)—“ The dutchess, herself, sprang 
mens Out Of the carriage and drew the dagger 
CRYING, GROANING, &e. ,from the Duke’s breast, whose only ex- 

| clamation was, ‘je me meurs.’? This Jem- 

A French Surgeon has published a long ‘my Muirs, sedi: was probably the 
dissertation on the beneficial influence of} Duke’s eoachman, on whom.he called for 
groaning and crying, on the nervous sys- | help,” 
tem. He contends that groaning and cry- | 
ing are the two grand ae ETS by which ! 
nature allays anguish; and that he has | Anold woman at Paris had a water spa- 
uniformly observed that those patients who 1 niel that could perform a number of tricks : 
give way to their natural feelings, more ‘| one of the Russian princes saw it, and or- 
speedily recover from accidents and ope-|| dered the woman to bring it to the Empe- 
rations, than those who suppose that it is | poy’s head-quarters. The price demanded 
unworthy a man to betray such symptoms |, for the dog was four hundred francs, which 
of cowardice as either to groan or cry. He | the Prince thought too much. The Em- 
is always pleased by the crying and violent | peror came in when this dog was perform- 








eee 


roaring of a patient during the time he is \ ing the manual exercise with a stick, to the 
undergoing a surgical operation ; because | word of command, and, like a good sol- 
he is satisfied that he will thereby so sooth || dier, not at all disconcerted, let who would 
his nervous system, as to prevent fever | be looking at him: the Emperor was much 
and insure a favourable termination. Fro, pleased with the dog, gave the word oi 
the benefit hysterical and other nervous |) command himself, and saw it perform vari- 
patients derive from crying or groaning, he ous tricks ; at length, said he, “ sautez pour 
supposes that “ by these processes of na-|| je Roi,” (leap for the king,) the dog shook 


ture,” the superabundant nervous power | his head but did not stir; “ eh bien donc,” 
is exhausted, nad sa ~ Toni system | said the Emperor, “ sautez pour le Empe- 
is in consequence rendered calm, and even | reur,” (leap for the E 2 

: . cigs ; p for the Emperor,) the dog in 
the circulation of the blood greatly dimi-| stantly began to caper and display the most 
Bished. He relates aye pol ae aan, who, | lively joy ; “ well,” said the Emperor, “ it 
by means of crying and bawling, reduced | 
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he demands her affections ¥ a duty, she 


his pulse from 120 to 60 in the course of 
two hours. That some patients often have | 
a great satisfaction in groaning, and that 
hysterical patients often experience great, 
relief from crying, are facts which no per- 
son will deny... As to restless hypochon-| 
driacal subjects, or those who are never' 
happy but when they are under some course 
of medical or dietic treatment, the French 
surgeon assures them, that they cannot do 
better than groan all night, and cry all day. 
By following this rule, and observing an 
abstemious diet, a person will effectually 
escape disease, ancl may prolong life to an 
incredible extent. 
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To keep a full table, is a way to extend 


|| francs, your majesty.” 








one’s acquaintance, but not to make_friends. 


is very singular that all France, even to the 
very dogs are fond of: Bonaparte.—What 
is the price of the dog.”—“ Four hundred 
“Pay her five 
hundred—I’ll have the dog.” 


An honest German journeyman printer, 
having unfortunately broken down one 
page of his paper, very sagaciously worked 
it off with the following words in large let- 
ters upon the blank page :—“ Omitted for 
the want of room!” 


The greatest wisdom of speech, is to 
know when, and what, and where to speak: 
the time, matter, and manner. The next 
to it, is silence. 
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Oh! I will clear my sadden'd brow: 


Those gentle cares were only lent, 
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ON FIENDSHIP. \, 


Hail! sacred Friendship, heaven’ jora maid ; 

In sweet celestial charms array'’d 
How soothing is thy poyret. 

When sorrow clouds life's ma 





Thy presence lends a cheering “ 
: And gilds each gloor'y ANS * é 
—— 
Bat when disease, allied t , 
Forbids the rose of health § yyy) . 


And dims the br. 
Thou, with a pityingangel sm. ~ oeerta-se d 
Each painful moment can beguile, 4 

And check the rising sigh. 





Those heartshy gen'rous friendship warm'd, 
And tender sympathy refin’d 
How pleasing are the ties ; 
But few indeed are form’d to know 
The sweets that friendship can bestow, 
Or taste her sacred joys. 
SARAH ANN. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HER WHO SAID 
‘* You will rejoice when I leave you.” 


Oh! Julia, for that ankind word 
Does not thy tender heart reprove thee ? 
Thou know’st with what a pang twas heard, 
Thou know’'st how tenderly I love thee. 


Could’st thou suppose I should_rejoice 
When my soul’s ogly joy should leave me? ° 
Me, whose heart bounds to hear thy voice! 
That heart would break ere it could grieve thee. 


Thee I should meet with smiles for ever : 
But, ah! my sharpest pang is now, 
That we for e’en an hour must sever. 


When late with pain and grief opprest, 
I knew thy heart for me was grieving ; 


When robb’d of health, and peace and rest, 
I knew thy sighs for me were heaving. 


When, like a guardian angel sent, 
You hover'd o'er the bed of sorrow ; 


For Heaven delights such deeds to borrow. 


Then dost thou think I e’er can lose 
The memory of thy sweet uffection ? 
No, while my breast with feeling glows, 
‘Twill be its fondest recollection. 


Ah! say no more, that I'll rejoice . 
When thou, my darling friend, shall leave me; 
Bat bless me still with that lov’d voice, 
For I would die ere I could grieve thee. 
HARRIET. 








~ 
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WASHINGTON'S BIRTH-DAY. 


Thatday of all others, that day let us prize, 
When from the star-spangled azure bright skies, 
The goddess of freedom came down to the earth, 
To preside at a bero’s, at Washington’s®irth. 

Hail Columbia! happy land! 

Against all tyrants let us stand ; 

And let the motto ever be— 

“ Give us death or liberty.” 


At the birth of the hero, fair freedom she smil'd ; 
She oWn'd, and she eall'd him her own darling 
child. 


i In Liberty’s cradle this hero was rock’d, 


‘And odious tyranny dreadfuliy shock'd. 
Hail Columbia! happy land! ’ 


| I Le Aeninat all tyrants let us stand ; 


And let the motto ever be— 
“ Give us death or liberty.” 


The tyrant oppressor sent forth his command, 
To tax and oppress Columbia’s fair land ; 
But Columbia's sens, like heroes arose, 
Hurl’d death and destruction upon all their foes. 
Hail Columbia! bappy land! 
Against all tyrants let us stand ; 
And let the motto ever be— 
* Give us death or liberty.” 


Arm, arm ye brave! then soon was the word. 
And freedom then gave to her hero a sword, 


| To fight for her own, for freedom’s great cause, 


For the union of tiberty, with benificent laws. 
Hail Columbia! bappy land ! 
Against all tyrants let us stand ; 
And let the motto ever be 
“Give us death or liberty.” 


The war being over which freedom begun, 
And Washington triumph'd, brave Washington 
won; 
On victory's lap he laid down his head, 
To mix with the mighty, illustrious dead. 
Hail Columbig! happy land ! 
Against all tyrants let us stand ; 
And if we fight we will not dread, 
To mingle with the illustrious dead. 


Fame sounded the trumpet, his deedsto proclaim, 


And Freedom re-echeed brave Washington's 
name. |. 
The sound was responded by nations afar, 
Who sang, as they worshipped the bright western 
star. : 
Hail Columbia! happy land ! 
Against all tyrants ever stand ; 
And let us all with sounding fame, 
The deeds of Washington proclaim. 


Let the banner of freedom then now be uafurl’d, 
Oh, yes! let it wave throughout the wide world, 
And whoever the glorious bright banner may see, 
Let them sing, let them shout, let millions be free. 

Hail! all hai?! to every land! 

Against all tyrants take your stand, 

And let your motto ever be— 

“Give us death or tiberty.” 


r 


| 
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“S$. of New-Jersey, next drew nigher ; 
For him a lovely wreath I made, 
Of willow and the wild sweei-brier, 
Which, now and then, a thorn display'd.” 
Harriet’s Drean:. 


TO HARRIET. 


Fair lady-minstrel! I.will laud thee ever— 
And, could my pen give language to my heart, 
My gratitude, like some impetuous river, 
Should boldly flow, nor heed the bounds of art! 
Like sunbeams on that stream, the dancing num- 
bers, 
My heart’s warm current, sparkling,‘ should 
adorn, 
That thou didst tell the vision of thy slumbers, 
To thy true friend, (the public) yester-morn. 


Dear lady-poetess! with head bow'd lowly, 

And bended knee, behold thy servant here: 
By beanty hallow'd, all the wreath is holy, 

It wears no gem more priz'd than beanty’s tear! 


| Yes! thorns are there display’d!—the thorns of 


sorrow ! 
(Still fragrant leaves show gladness soars o'er 
wo) 
Yet dear these thorns, as hope that points the 
morrow, 
Foron my native hills mid flowers they grow. 
Yes! dear art thou sweet-brier! all glist’ning 
brightly, 
I love thy native aspect—love it well ; 
For oft in happier days, when sporting lightly, 
Far down the deep, the shelter'd, silent deli, 
I've mark'd thy glossy branches fondly twining 
O’er the moist strawberry with guardian care ; 
Atsummer noon, beoeath thy sweets reclining, 
ve pluck’d the coolest, richest fruitage there. 


Oh! then I lov’é to think my dear, dear mother, 
Who o'er me hung in childhood's helpless hour, 
Was just like thee—still bending, turning, trem- 
' bling— 
Her eyes, thy dewy leaves—her breast, thy 
bower! 


And I that humble berry, rip’ning early, 
Obscurely seen in fortune’s ehequering ray ! 

| Ah! death will gather those rever'd most dearly, 
As winter sweeps thy glitt’ring blooms away. 


Gay, guiltless childhqod! hours and prospects holy! 
Streams, fields that never look so bright again! 

When crime is nameless—when bewitching folly, 
Array’d like Innocence trips o’er the plain ! 

When, like wild, sunny moth around its blossom, 


The heart on lowlies¢ things new beauty throws; 


How cold and barren—how unbtest the bosom, 
That o’er thy memory with no rapture glows. 


Sweet lady-minstrel! well thou knowest pity— 
_ Theu hast a woman’s tender heart—and.thou 
Hast had the head-ache when thou would’st be 
witty ; 
Did shooting ffames inwrapthy throbbing brow? 
Themreach thy taper hand in mercy hither, 
And from these twigs the polish'd barbs divide, 
Or give me apathy, or tears must wither 
The only crown, save one, my bead e’er tried. 
March 19th; 1929. S. or New-Jenesy. 
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_ TO COBRESFONDENTS. 
“We havelidt room to enumeraté all the favours 
we have recéntly received, but they shall all- be 
disposed of oe their deserts. 


Resignation, iin. Sapa shall te 
a BEN 
©, aT os . 
Peni is the art of dividing a written 
com into sentences, or parts of sen- 
; by points or stops, for the purpose of mark- 
ing the different pauses, which the”sense, or an 
accurate pronynciation, require. It is an art with 
which few writets are perfectly acquainted. 
© Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity “tis tis true.” 
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_Aniy editor of a. periodical journal, who bas | 


Shas solicland, bedkemnen than ha desimegy of. bo- 
ee We wish to pro- 


/ 
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was on foot to breed. a commotion in thecountry. 
As an awful precursor of such an event, we men- 


| tion the assassination of the Duke de Berri, as he 


handed his lady into the carriage, on quitting the 
opera, and was pronouncing the word adieu, as 
he intended to retarn and see the close of the play. 
The Dutchess was seated, when a person passing 
quick!', by his Royal Highness, encircled him 
with 4 ow arm; and thrust a poniard, four inches 
anda Lalf long, in his right breast up to the hilt. 
On feeling the wound, he uttered a cry, and fell 
|| senseless into’the arms of his servants. The 
Dutchess herself sprang out of the carriage and 
drew the dagger from the Duke’s breast, whose 
only exclamation was, “je me meurs.” “0! Ca- 


into the theatre: Several surgeons immediately , 


cisions made in the arm and leg, cupping wry 
added, when the Prince, in agony, said, “ Hijet 

make me suffer martyrdom ; I know it is useless, I 
must die.” Immediately after, the father of the 
Duke, (Monsieur) and all the Royal Family, re- 





paired to the opera ; and at four the King arrived. 
The Dutchess had.fallen into a swoon, in which 
she continued four hours. He was removed to 
the Louvre, and at six o'clock, after regeiving 
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offended. 
| My son,” replied the King, “ you will, I hope, 


_ | sider it ; jac veiee me tanpertaad, and deserves to 

























\- ifirrees ‘that the Du 
|} dying br ad entreated the king to pardon 
} his Soiinderer, the assassin wai mech afectad, 


sacrament, he expired.in the arms of the King, 
in the 42d year of his age. Before he expired, he 
expressed a wish to see his infant daughter, who 
was brought to bim in her cradle; when, baving 
kissed her, he pronounced these remarkable 
:—“ Poor infant—I wish that you may be less 


|| unfortunate than the rest of my family.” The 


mean haying 
ye his eyes, 


» peisonous.” tg ingle 


| perhaps 
| Duke’s couch. »On perceiving the King,: he ex- 


survive the cruel deed ; we will, hereafter con- 









| saddter. He is about 30 years of age ; was one 
| of those who went, and returned with Bonaparte, 
be- I from E¥ba ; and has since been employed in the. 
Do Roepe heme On — exa- 


| @Q What are they?—4.1 think the Bourbons 
_][ are tyrants, andthe most cruel enemies of Fran 


he was the youngest Prince of the Royal 
og Soon eg ad aaa 


. mw repent your act ?—. Rack 
aay lanigaion, any secomelie te 


roline, I am dying!’ He was borne, bleeding, it 


attended; and the blood not flowing from in| help.” 








MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. 
William R, De Witt, the Rev. John Go'dsmith, 
of Newtown, (L..I.) to Miss Ellen W. W oodhull, 
daughter of the Rev. N. Woodhull, deceused. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Mr. 
William ston, of England, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Graham, of Stage 








: 
at Belleville, (N. J.) by the 


Mr. Jobn Garrison, of New. 
%)\t Boyce, of the former place 
meng, 2ist inst. by the Rev. 
|| Duke’s stds os amas Burtis, son of Arthur 

mler, daughter of Chris- 












! sreenwich Village, Wednesday even- 
ing,. 22d inst. by.the Rev. Milledoler, Mr. 
Ebenezer Nichols, to Miss Maria Brower, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Adolphus Brower, all Of this city. 


—eeeeeanauauauooooe———————————eeee 
| DIED, 


On Friday morning, 17th inst. Mr. Ann Guyon, 
aged 33 years, wife of James Guyon, jun. mem- 
ber of Congress, from the County of Richmond, 
State of New-York. 

On Monday morning, 20th inst. after a short 
illness, which he bore with Christian fortitude, 
Mr. Hugh M‘Lachlin, aged 36 years. 

On Tuesday, 21st inst. of a lingering illness, 
which he bore with Christian resignation, Timo- 
thy Wetmore, Esq. in the 85th year of his age. 
Mr, Wetmore was one of the two first who gra- 
duated in Columbia College. 

Same day, Mr. James De Witt, aged 48 years. 

Same day, Mr. Patrick M‘Closky, aged 43 
ll years. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. David Telfair Duncan, 
printer, aged 28. 

At Exeter, England, Capt. James Hudson. He 
was at New-York in 1770, and was wounded 
\lat the battle of Bunker Hill, in’ 1775. He had 








been 63 years in commisson. 
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